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The late Imperial Porcelain Manufactory 

in Vienna* 
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Jacob Falke. 



III. 
THIRD PERIOD. 1784—1805. 

When Baron von Sorgenthal undertook the conduct 
of the Factory in the year 1784 the circumstances which 
we have described above were not without their influence : 
the personalty, notwithstanding an attempt to keep it up, 
had again decreased from the number of 320 to 280. 
But the prudent and resolute measures of the new di- 
rector soon brought new life and prosperity to the con- 
cern. Within a few years it not only far surpassed the 
highest point of excellence it had ever before reached, 
but raised itself to an independent position as to artistic 
merit, became a leader of taste, a real Art-institution, 
to which rather an excess than a want of vitality is to 
be attributed. • 

The new director's next measure was to introduce 
a better order into the establishment, to regulate the 
work and working-hours, to utilize the talent of each in 
his own proper sphere, to make due provision for the 
future welfare of the workmen and for their care in 
sickness, and thus to give to the factory the character 
of a model-establishment. He made away with the old 
stores, which had accumulated to an immense extent, 
and which had entirely become old fashioned, by holding 
large auctions in several places. Then, artistic progress 
going hand in hand with his other efforts, he soon so 
changed the state of affairs that, instead of there being 
a superabundant accumulation of goods, the supply could 

* Continued from page 17 ante. 
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not equal the demand and the orders. The factory reached 
such a point of success, that the emperor thought it right 
to bestow extra rewards on the workmen. 

As we have remarked above, Sorgenthal in 1784 
had undertaken the direction of the establishment with 
a personalty of 280 souls. In 1779, 150 persons were 
engaged in the decoration department alone, the whole 
number employed having increased to 500, and even 
this number did not suffice for the numerous orders 
which were constantly received. Sorgenthal consequently 
resolved to establish a filial manufactory in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place from whence the porcelain clay 
was obtained. This new factory, which was established 
in an old Cistercian monastery at Engelhardtzell near 
Passau in 1800, had a double task assigned to it. It 
had to produce the more ordinary articles, for which 
purpose it was at first exclusively intended, as the fancy 
articles and more artistic productions could not well spare 
the patronage and assistance of the capital. Secondly it 
had to undertake the first preparation and purification 
of the material, thus oeconomising the cost of transport 
as well as of fuel. Of the porcelain clay which was 
found in the neighbourhood of Passau, and dug up from 
the fields of the peasants, 2000 casks, each containing 
three hundredweight, used to be dispatched every year 
to Vienna. For the cask, half of whose contents were 
lost in the purifying process, the peasants were paid three 
or four florins, but afterwards, when these districts were 
ceded to Bavaria in 1809, the hundredweight, including 
the duty, came to ten florins of paper money. The filial . 
establishment at Engelhardtzell consisted of 60 persons; 
one firing was made daily in each of seven furnaces, 
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while in the Vienna factory, with its 500 workmen and 
35 furnaces there were seven firings every day. 

The factory was now to be in reality an Art-insti- 
tute and to be known as such both at home and abroad. 
Not a single piece of work was to proceed from 
it which was not ornamental; even the simplest was at 
least to be distinguished by the beauty and grace of its 
delicate design, and others were to meet, in richness and 
execution, the highest possible requirements. 

In order to render the manufactory artistically inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient, it was immediately arranged 
as a kind of School of Art, in which the older or more 
intelligent artists supervised the education of the younger, 
who nevertheless attended the Academy of Art, the pro- 
fessors of which on the other hand attended the factory, 
gave instruction, made corrections, and estimated the 
value of the higher works of art. 

The whole decorative department was placed under 
the direction of the celebrated ornamental painter Schincl- 
ler. It was divided into four classes or faculties, one 
for historical and landscape painting, one for flower 
painting, one for ornamental, a fourth for blue painting, 
to which also was added a special class for gilding. We 
see from this that no part was overlooked but that the 
highest perfection was aimed at. As the artists were 
self-instructed, their knowledge of their material increased 
so that they were able to determine what was suitable 
for it, and what they could expect from it. In the pre- 
sent day the artists in the different departments of in- 
dustry are generally brought from some other place, 
whence their want of knowledge of their material and 
its properties is a prevailing and characteristic defect 
which manifests itself in the articles of modern Art- 
industry. A whole school of artists took its rise in this 
establishment, many of whose works remain to our clay. 
Among them we may name as figure painters Anton 
Schaller, Michael Weichselbaum, Claudius Herr, George 
Lamprecht and Karl Schweninger ; as landscape painters 
Johann Weichselbaum, Karl Scheidel and Jacob Petter; 
as flower painters Leopold Parmann, Joseph Hinterberger 
and Franz Hirschler; as ornamental and goldpainters 
Schindler, Gartner, Perl, Bittner, Kothgasser, the Brothers 
Sturm, Friedel and Reichel. We find their names some- 
times on their works themselves, a proof of the value 
which was attached to them. The importance of this 
school was indeed much diminished as the factory itself 
again began to fall into decay, but its after influence is 
still to be traced in the Viennese flower-painters of whom 
there is still a considerable number. 

In the technic of their art, {he painters were assisted 
by the Chemist Joseph Leithner, who, as an Arcanist, 
was acquainted with the method of preparing the colours, 
and all the attempts and experiments connected with it. 
Leithner was fully deserving of the name of Arcanist, 
for he certainly made many discoveries of processes 
which had long been secrets, and which have since re- 
mained the exclusive property of the Vienna factory. 
One of these is the production of a very beautiful reddish 
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brown colour, which other manufactories have vainly 
endeavoured to imitate, and which produces a splendid 
effect with gold ornaments. A second is the so-called 
raised -gold, which is laid on the lightest reliefs, and in 
works of a superior kind looks like a delicately carved ^ 
metal ornament. This most charming and graceful de- 
coration, which is frequently met with in the works of: 
this time, was given up and almost entirely forgottenii 
in the following period, and not again taken up till the/;; 
last days of the factory, and then more by way of ex-|| 
periment. At present it is no longer a secret. To the in- 
genuity of Leithner is due also the cobalt blue which, by 
the wonderful purity with which it spreads itself over whole' 
surfaces, affords no idea of the difficulty of its treatment. 

As the painting department was assisted by Schind- 
ler, so the plastic department received equally distinguish- 
ed help from the sculptor Anton Graffi, who must be 
regarded as by far the first artist of the factory in his 
own branch. He was educated in -the Academy under | 
Messerschmidt, whose realistic tendency however he soon, 
in the spirit of modern times, exchanged for the antique. 
The recommendation of that patron of art, prince Dietrich- 
stein placed him at an early period in connexion with 
the porcelain factory, from which he was sent into Italy 
in 1792 for more advanced instruction: on his return he 
was employed in it, first as modeller and inventor of 
forms for the vessels, and afterwards as superintendent 
of the whole art department. But an early death re- 
moved him in 1800 from the scene of his activity. His 
successor w T as Johann Schaller who had also % spent some 
years in Italy at the expense of the factory. 

This method of study among its artists is a proof 
that the factory was obliged to enter on a quite different 
artistic path, and to pay homage to quite a different style. 
It identified itself in point of fact with the new taste and 
devoted itself to its development with such energy that 
it soon became its leader, for especially at that time, 
when Sevres was suffering under the storms of the Re- 
volution, and Meissen could with difficulty break away 
from its favorite Rococo, it was decidedly the first of all 
porcelain manufactories. If we may venture to speak of 
originality in connexion with this modern antique style, 
Vienna's claim to it must be paramount beyond all others. 

When Sorgenthal had got rid of the stores Avhich 
had accumulated during Kessler's direction, he had at 
the same time abandoned the Rococo. A flower vase of 
the year 1784, the first year of his directorship (No. 8), 
white, with a blue stripe all round, with its relief orna- 
ment and figure subject in relief, unglazed in the middle, 
shows that the new period had already commenced. We 
already see here an imitation of Wedgewood, whose own 
specialty consists in the imitation of antique models. The 
example given by Ganova in sculpture, the excitement 
consequent on the discovery of the paintings and de- 
corations of Pompeii, found a most lively echo in the manu- 
factory of Porcelain and more especially in that of Vienna. 

The Rococo had ornamented its articles with small 
paintings, which had, in its late period taken a homely 
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and also a sentimental character. Of this nature, is a 
small breakfast service, which we have represented in 
Nos. 9 and 10, dating shortly , before the introduction of 
the taste for the antique. The preference for such figure- 
painting remained, but in the articles themselves the an- 
tique motives prevailed, or these which did not at once 
give up their sentimental character, at least put on an 
antique costume. These pictures were executed in the 
highest perfection in the' centre of plates and in small 
medallions, and there are many specimens still existant. 
A plate of this kind was then, at the time of its pro- 
duction sold for a hundred and fifty florins; now, that 
it is sought out as an ' antique, it will be valued at three 
hundred. A specimen of this kind is given in No. 11, 
it is the property of the Austrian Museum as are all the 
other objects which have been placed at our disposal for 
the illustration of this article. We, frequently see also 
on these plates historical paintings which testify to the 
importance of the historical department in the factory: 
but they are seldom, if ever, original compositions, but 
rather copies or imitations of the pictures of the great 
masters in the Vienna gallery. Among them however, 
as far as our memory may be trusted, there occur no 
religious subjects from this period. A proper feeling saved 
them from the profanation of the dinnertable. 

The specimens which we have given in our illus- 
trations show that the ornamentation proper had received 
a completely different character, and that it was treated 
wilh the greatest care. Indeed one of the principal ex- 
cellencies and charms of the so highly prized Vienna por- 
celain of this period consists in the beauty and richness 
of its ornamentation. In contrast to the bizarrerie of the 
Rococo, its chief characteristic throughout is that of re- 
gularity; its object is to produce its effect through light- 
ness' (whence these patterns vere called "light designs*') 
gracefulness, softness and delicacy. The drawing is partly 
new and peculiar, adopting generally Pompeian motives, 
either simply in its arrangement or by the introduction 
of small pictures, floating Genii &c. Specimens are given in 
Nos. 12—15. The whole is always finished with the utmost 
delicacy, and the above named raised or applied gold is pro- 
fusely employed. The numerous specimens, and the drawings 
which the factory itself has left to the Austrian Museum are 
a proof of the freedom, and at the same time of the truth- 
fulness to nature, with which these ornaments were treated. 

It is a striking fact however, that with all the value 
that was attached to decorative painting, the form of 
the vessels was entirely neglected, or if not neglected, 
left unfinished. In the former period, cups, cans, dishes 
and saucers, in despite of all symmetry, made their ap- 
pearance all at once, composed of stiff lines and angles, 
forms for which there were no models in the antique. 
(Nos. 12—15.) It was not until the following period, 
which at first however only endeavoured to continue the 
direction given to it by Sorgenthal, that the influence 
of the antique forms of the vases was felt. One reason 
for the stiffness and squareness of the forms in the period 
which followed the Rococo is in the regularity of the 
ornaments which can be more easily adapted to cylin- 
drical shapes than to those with waving lines. 



Though thus explained, the fact of the stiffness and 
poverty of the shape of the vessels is always remarkable, 
especially when we consider that plastic art as such, by 
no means despised or neglected them. The appointment 
of Graffi is a proof of their importance. But, apart from 
the style of art, there occurecl a striking change in the 
plastic treatment itself. It abandoned the designing of 
vessels and became an independent art. 

This independence met at first with a check by the 
influence of Wedgewood, whose jasperwares, that is, un- 
glazed coloured vessels with white medallions in relief 
upon them, after the manner of the antique onyxworks, 
found many imitators and especially in Vienna. Some 
specimens, belonging to a breakfast service are given in 
No. 16. But these, rough and unpleasant to the touch, 
and therefore intended more for show than use, had no 
long continuance and were merely an episode. The works 
of this period which were intended for use, and are par- 
ticularly characteristic, have no ornaments in relief. 

Plastic art, now emancipated and become indepen- 
dent, pursued its course more freely, considering itself as 
an art by itself, small indeed in its dimensions, but grand 
in style. It broke entirely loose from the past, in style, 
in motives and in the treatment of the material. New 
ideas and new views now came in. Both in its imitations 
and its studies the plastic art returned to its former pure 
and noble style ; but this was entirely out of place in por- 
celain, for this material is only adapted for small objects, 
and small articles become rather pretentious if treated too 
seriously in style. This is perhaps a defect with which 
the plastic works of Graffi and his school may be charged. 

The consequence of this new flight was the intro- 
duction of naked instead of clothed figures, of antique 
Gocls and clemi Gods, of Graces and Nymphs and Bac- 
chants instead of peasants, shepherds and shepherdesses. 
At times also are to be found sentimental motives, mo- 
numents with Genii &c. The style, natural enough, is 
full of grandeur, repose unci innate grace. A second 
consequence was merely external. The new taste, which 
only valued the antique marbles and their pure forms 
must necessarily have depreciated both the glazing and 
painting of the Rococo figures. Both therefore were 
abandoned, and instead of them the biscuit work was 
introduced, which was of unglazed porcelain bearing 
greater resemblance to marble. All the plastic works of 
this time from the Vienna factory are of this nature. 
One specimen, a Cupid and Psyche, is given in No. 17. 
It is 8 inches high. Other figures are of much larger 
size. There is a large flower vase in the Austrian Museum 
supported by four female figures 18 inches high in biscuit. 

It is impossible to imagine a greater difference than 
that which exists between these plastic works and those 
of the Rococo period. They manifest an entire change 
in the spirit and taste of the times. Taken altogether 
this tendency to the imitation of the antique, which thrusts 
itself forwad so fastidiously in most other works of this 
period, manifests itself in the most graceful and interest- 
ing manner in the works of the Vienna factory in the 
time of the Sorgenthal direction. 

The conclusion in our next. 
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No. 10, 
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No. 12. 



No. 13. 
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No. 16. 



No. 16. 
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No. 17. 



SPECIMENS OF .ORNAMENTATION. 




No. 1. Gothic, 1499. Pane] Ornament from the Altar table of Bartfeld Church. 



